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it never seems to have prevailed among them in England. Here also the
reform by which perpetual vicarages were instituted was carried out more
fully than elsewhere. There are instances earlier than 1&00, but the
thirteenth century was the period when, by the energy of such bishops as
Grosseteste of Lincoln, vicarages became the rule. In France the old abuse
continued, and the poverty-stricken parish clergy only gained security
of tenure in the eighteenth century, to lose it again by the concordat of
1802. Scotland, before the Reformation, seems to have followed the
French example, the abbeys doing little, or even nothing, for the parishes
of which they held the endowments. In Italy the strength of the communal
movement was such that it involved the parish. The priest came to be
regarded as the servant of the community, and it might enter into contract
with him for his services, with provision for his dismissal at its will.
This was probably better for the parish clergy than the French portio
congrua,) doled out by the appropriator.

The division of interests, as carried out in England, between the
monastic patron and the vicar, allotted the great tithes, those on corn,
to the former, and the small tithes, on wool, orchards, and the like to the
latter. Often there was also a division of the glebe; sometimes the whole
of this was taken, leaving but the house and the small tithe to the vicar.
But the variations are infinite from place to place, though the maintenance
of the chancel by the appropriator of the great tithe is universal. Minor
burdens, pensions or portions, were often laid upon a benefice without
altering its status. Nothing was more common than for a bishop, as the
price of his consent to the conversion of a rectory into a vicarage, to
impose a small annual pension for his own benefit upon it. Still, the lot
of the beneficed clergy was happier in England than in other countries, for
the inroads of the monasteries were fewer and the proportion of benefices
with an income above the level of the peasant's was much larger; and this
in spite of the fact that there were other than monastic encroachments on
the rectories. Bishops would find a revenue for their personal officers by
instituting a vicarage in a benefice of their gift, and creating a sinecure
rectory out of the residue. And when Henry I founded the see of
Carlislehe endowed it with valuable rectories in Derbyshire and Lincolnshire,
which the bishop could turn to account by ordaining vicarages; there
was, however, the justification that border revenues, which also were
supplied, were precarious.

At the head of the whole system was the Pope, confronted in his claim
to universal authority by a rival claim to unlimited rule. Both drew from
Justinian, and each borrowed arguments from the other. As the Emperor
derived strength from the feudal theory of a single head under God, so
did the Pope; each made tfre same demand for military support to be
rendered as a duty, claimed the same power of taxation in accordance
with his need, exercised the same prerogative of bestowing dominion. In
the strife the papacy was inevitably secularised, and the turning-point
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